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Fire. The appearance of the plague at Marseilles in 1720 roused a
salutary terror in London. As a matter of fact the effects of an improved
diet and some sanitary progress are seen in the decline since the seven-
teenth century in the mortality from scurvy, dysentery and intermittent
fever.16
The only explanation seems to be that usually given by contem-
poraries17 - the orgy of spirit-drinking which was at its worst between
1720 and 1751, due to the very cheap and very intoxicating liquors,
which were retailed indiscriminately and in the most brutalizing and
demoralizing conditions.
The diminution of births [wrote Corbyn Morris in 1751] set out from the
time that the consumption of these liquors by the common people became
enormous. ... As this consumption hath been continually increasing since
that time, the amount of the births hath been continually diminishing.... Can
it be necessary to add to this shocking loss... the sickly state of such infants
as are born, who with difficulty pass through the first stages of life and live
very few of them to years of manhood?... Inquire from the several hospitals in
this City, whether any increase of patients and of what sort, are daily brought
under their care? They will all declare, increasing multitudes of dropsical
and consumptive people arising from the effects of spirituous liquors.18
A representation to the House of Commons in 1751 on the effects of
spirituous liquors estimates the annual loss in London since 1740 by
the premature deaths of weakly children under five, and by fewer births
as 9,323: * Other trivial reasons for this great mortality, which in some
degree have always subsisted, may possibly require some abatement;
but still the real grand destroyer is materially evident.'19
Other reasons of course there were - among them the effects of
dearth and fever in 1740 and 1741 are apparent, but it is probable that
the reason why these were so calamitous in those years, as compared
with similar years before and after, was that they were aggravated by
the effects of spirit-drinking- Distilling was a new trade in England and
one which received special favours from the Government. It produced
a revenue and gave farmers a market for cereals at a time when prices
were low. It was supposed to be favourable to the balance of trade,
though as a matter of fact foreign spirits, even if smuggled, were too
dear for general mass consumption. Large vested interests tvere created,
and Lord Hervey (or rather Samuel Johnson) said in 1743: